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Judge Hahn Retains Willys A prilProductionEstimatesRange 


Post 
¥., under Act of March 3, 1879 


And Miller as Receivers 
For Willys-Overland Co. 





Expresses Willingness to Appoint Other if Cause of RESIGNS FROM ROCKNE 


Creditors Would Thus Be Aided; Truck Output 
To Be Increased Next Week 


Toledo, O., March 29.—The Willys-Overland Company 
plant at present is manufacturing trucks for the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company at the rate of 75 a day and provid- 
ing employment for 1,000 men, according to the testimony of 
Linwood A. Miller, former president of the company, yester- 
day when a hearing was held in Federal Court here on the | 
intervening petition of 8,000 workers, who claim approxi- 


mately $316,000 in unpaid wages. 
Mr. Miller and John N. Willys, ¢ — ——— 
chairman of the board, were named 





receivers by the court in the action 
brought February 15. Within a 
week, Mr. Miller said at the hear- 
ing, the production of trucks for the 
International Harvester Company 
will be increased to 125 a day and 
the number of employees increased 
to 1,500. The court previously or- 
dered the receivers to fill orders for 
4,400 trucks. 

The manufacture of the trucks has | 
been made possible, Mr. Miller said, 
by an advance of $1,000,000 through 
the purchase of receivers’ certifi- 
cates by the International Harvester 
Company. 

This testimony was given by Mr. 
Miller in answer to questions by 
Clyde Deeds and Benjamin J. Neid- | 
linger, attorneys for the workers. 
Mr. Miller testified the net worth 
of the company ae a going concern 
at the time of the receivership Feb- 
ruary 15 was $27,621,115, as ascer- 
tained by an audit made by Price 
Waterhouse & Company, account- 





| 
| 
(Contnued on on ‘Page 4) 


HUDSON REPORTS 
EXPORT GAINS 


Detroit, March 29.—‘While auto- 
mobile exports for the entire in- 
dustry have in- 
creased 30 per 
cent, for January | 
and February over 
the same two 
months last year, 
Hudson - Essex 
shows an increase | 
of 63 per cent.,”’ | 
Allen C. Germann, | 
export manager of | 
the Hudson Motor | 
Car Company, an- 

A.C.Germann ounced today. 

“The Terra- 
planes seem to be the main cause 
for our increase in export business, | 








(Contnued on Page 2) 


FILING APPEAL IN 
RUSTLESS IRON SUIT 


ae Pa., March 29.—The | 
American Stainless Steel Company | 
of Pittsburgh and the Electro Metal- | 
lurgical Company of New York are 
filing an appeal with the United 

tes Circuit Court of Appeals at 

timore in their infringement suit 
against the Rustless Iron Corpora- 
tion of America. 

The lower court recently held the 
Clement patent on stainless iron, 
under which the suit was brought, 
to be invalid because of an earlier 
patent on similar material granted 
to Elwood Haynes. This opinion 
creates an interesting situation be- 


(Continued on Page 6) 








CANADIAN EXPORTS 
OF VEHICLES AND PARTS) 
45% OVER FEB., 1932 


Washington, March 29.—Canadian 
exports of motor vehicles and parts 
for February amounted to $247,418, | 
an increase of 45 per cent. over the | 
exports for February of last year, | 
which totaled $17,119. Compared | 
to January, 1933, however, when ex- 
ports amounted to $367,885, the Feb- 
ruary exports registered a 33 per 
cent. decline. These figures have 
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100,000 to 150,000 Vehicle Units 





ST | 
F. L. WIETHOFF 
F. L. Wiethoff, sales manager of 


Sales 


Managers Expect Sale Bulge About Middle of 


The Month, but Output Hinges Solely ' 


On Development of Demand 

Detroit, March 29.—With March production practically 
finished, this city is beginning to glance ahead at possibilities 
for April. Automotive Daily News has canvassed a dozen of 
the leading sales executives and production men for tentative 
estimates of what April vehicle output is likely to be and the 
concensus of opinion was that no one could possibly speak 
with any authority so far ahead. Time was when the com- 
panies in the automotive industry had their plans set at least 
a month ahead and more often for two or three months. 
Today, output is based so directly on day-to-day demand that 





the Rockne Motors Corporation, has 
announced his resignation following 
a similar announcement yesterday by 


George M. Graham, as vice-presi- | 


no official can do more than guess. 





TRUCK REGULATION 
BILLS SCORED BY 
TRUCK OPERATOR 


Philadelphia, March 29.—Passage 
of the severe truck regulation bills 
that have been introduced in the 
state Legislature would place a seri- 
ous obstacle in the way of trade re 
covery and would tend to diminish | 


| tax revenues, R. D. Leonard, vice- 


dent. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Buying Is True 


NE of the most encouraging signs on 
the American horizon at the present 
moment is found in the fact that our whole 
nation, regardless of politics or other dif- 
ferences, is united, as seldom has hap- 
pened, behind the leadership of its Presi- 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt. We may 
differ with the chief executive on some 
phases of his plan, but we recognize lead- 
ership and are willing to follow an honest 
attempt to cure the evils that have held us 
for more than three years. There is not 
an American, at any rate there are very 
few, who will not do anything to hold up 
the President’s hands and help him to 
achieve the objective he has in view, the 
restoration of prosperity in this country 
of ours. 

It undoubtedly seems to many of us 
that as individuals we are powerless to 
help in the battle to revive business, to 
create jobs to bring our people back to a 
reasonable condition of happiness and 
comfort. Never was there a more mis- 
taken idea. It is through the sum total 
of 120,000,000 individual efforts that the 
country is going to be returned to pros- 
perity. 

What can we do, you and I and our 
neighbor, to help restore business and 
safety to the country as a whole? We can 
buy and buy and buy, each within the 
humble limits of his ability to spend. The 
specter of fear has been lifted. Our bank- 
ing system has been restored to a condi- 
tion of staunchness that relieves us of 
anxiety for the present and the worst 
fears for the future. We can spend now a 
normal proportion of what we have, 
reduced though that may be below the 
flamboyant levels of 1929. 

We say particularly that in no other 
way can any man as an individual con- 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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tribute so much to the processes of revival 
and restoration, as by spending money 
today for a new motor vehicle. There must 
be no false economy, no superficial pre- 
tense of thrift by refusing to buy a needed 
new car on the ground that conditions do 
not warrant the investment. Every dollar 
spent for new motor transportation con- 
tributes more than almost any other type 
of expenditure to the revival of business. 
Agriculture and the automotive industry 
together spend more for labor than all the 
rest of our industries put together. Of all 
the money spent for motor transportation, 
the greatest part goes directly to labor, 
creating jobs, increasing wages, adding to 
the buying power of the American public. 

In the present situation it seems to us 
that a particular duty rests upon the rich 
men of this country. They have had a 
greater abundance of the good things that 
America produces; they have a dispro- 
portionate share of the wealth of the coun- 
try. There are undoubtedly in the United 
States today 100,000 men who have the 
money to buy Cadillacs, La Salles, Frank- 
lins, Lincolns, Marmons, Packards, Pierce- 
Arrows, Stutzes, big Buicks, Chryslers, 
Nashs, Studebakers and other of the more 
expensive cars. In the name of heaven let 
them buy the more expensive vehicles that 
their greater wealth normally leads them 
to select. If the rich men of the country do 
not set an example of normal spending, 
how can they expect their less financially 
sound neighbors to start making their 
humbler purchases? We say again that 
the rich man’s financial condition places 
a definite duty on his shoulders to set an 
example of faith and courage in the future 
of America by buying in some relation to 
his norma! habits. 


( Contnued on Page 4) 


— ® Expressions of opinion from the 


leading executives interviewed placed 
April production as low as 100,000 
and as high as 150,000 vehicle units. 
The statistician of one of the biggest. 
roducing companies said: “My fig- 
ures show a minimum of 100,000 ve- 
hicles that will have to be built in 
April. Reports from our dealers dis- 
close a wide diversity of feeling. 
From some sections we get most en- 
couraging reports and from others 
pessimism is the rule, This condition 
is inevitable, and reflects the devel- 
opiment of local business. 
“Certain industries centering in 
individual sections of the country 





(Contnued on Page 4) 
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‘MARYLAND TRUCKERS 
WIN BATTLE AGAINST 
_ MILEAGE EXCISE TAX 


Baltimore, Md., March 29.—Roused 
to a fighting pitch by the introduc- 
| tion of an administration bill which 
they said threatened the life of the 
| trucking industry in Maryland, state 
truckers, descending upon Annapolis, 
| the capitol, have forced the abondon- 
ment of the proposed plan to im- 
pose a tax of one-third of a cent per 
ten miles on freight trucked through 
Maryland, 

Led by John E. Raine, secretary 
of the Maryland Motor Truck 
Owners Association, the truckers 
have secured the adoption of a sub- 
stitute measure by the administra- 
tion. In lieu of the present ten- 
mile tax which would have applied 
to intra-state as well as interstate 
freight loads, the administration will 
propose an increase in the license 
fees for Maryland trucks and plans 
to collect from out of state vehicles 
a sum equivalent to the tax on 





(Continued on Page 2) 


MOVES TO REPEAL 
SURTAX ON TRUCKS 


| Albany, March 29.—Repeal of the 
| surtax on all motor trucks was as- 
sured yesterday under the terms of 
an agreement between Democratic 
and Republican legislators and Gov. 
Lehman. 

Carrying out the accord, Senator 
John L. Buckley, Democratic chair- 
man of the upper house Taxation 
Committee, introduced a measure 
completely. wiping out the proposed 
tax. The tax was voted last year, 
but has not gone into effect, the 
date of the imposition of the levy 
having been changed this session 
from March 1 to April. 

Meanwhile further conferences on 
the remainder of the tax program 


(Contnued on Page 7) 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS 
OF VEHICLES AND PARTS 
45% OVER FEB., 1932 


(Centinued from Page 1) 
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to $1,613,163 against $2,211,957 in the 
preceding year. 


MOTOR PRODUCTS 
New York, March 29.—Motor Prod- 


par common stock now due. 


YALE & TOWNE 
March 29.—Yale 





| 


| Stamford, Con., 


ucts omitted the dividend on the no 


MARYLAND TRUCKERS 
WIN BATTLE AGAINST 





MILEAGE EXCISE TAX 








| (Continued from Page 1) 


just been issued by the automotive | & Towne Manufacturing reports for | enough gasoline to carry the vehicle 
division of the United States Com- | 1932 net.loss of $780,222 after taxes,| through the state. The provisions 


merce Department. 
Exports of automotive parts in 
February amounted to $76,153, com- 


| depreciation, interest, etc., but ex- 
|clusive of inventory adjustments 
| amounting to $311,461, charged 
against surplus account. This com- 


of the new measure were decided 
upon after a conference with Gov. 
Ritchie, officials of the State Road 
Commission, the commissioner of 


pared with $129,564 in January and | pares with nct loss in 1931 of $726,- |motor vehicles and the State Law 


$47,341 1932, 


stated. 


in February, 


fore inventory adjustments of $515,- 


it was | 250 after taxes, charges, etc., but be- | Department. 


| In addition to Mr. Raine, the 


All of the trucks exported during 603, charged against surplus ac-| truckers were represented by Tylus 


February were over the one-ton 
capacity, and amounted to eighty- 
seven units, valued at $33,504. 
passenger car shipments, seventeen 
units were in the classification of 


Of | 


count. 


INLAND STEEL 
Cleveland, March 29. Inland 
| Steel and subsididaries report for 


J. Tingley of the White Transporta- 
tion Company and the Tydewater 
Line, George W. Lindsey, counsel] 
| for the Motor Truck Owners As- 
sociation and Samuel Hofferberger, 


$500 or less, 121 in the $500 to $1,000; 1932, as certified by independent au- | representing the Baltimore Transfer 
category, and thirty-one units in the | ditors, net loss of $3,320,958 after de- | Company. 


class over $1,000. 
Production at 3,298 units during 


February showed little change from| in January showed net loss for 1932 | manner: 


the 3.358 units of the previous 


| preciation, depletion, interest, taxes, 
jetc. The preliminary report issued 


| Of $3,045,628. In the preceding year 


The agreement covers the follow- 
ing type of carriers in the following 
both interstate 


Passenger buses, 


month, but was 40 per cent. below|net profit was $1,263,600, equal to) and intrastate, will be taxed as in 
the output for February, 1932, when | $1.05 a share on 1,200,000 no-pa'| the present law and as in the pend- 


5,477 vehicles were produced. 


TRUCK REGULATION 
BILLS SCORED BY 
TRUCK OPERATOR 


(Continued from Page 1) 


president and general manager of 
the Atlantic Refining Company, as- 
serted in a letter to members of the 
Legislature. 

Such legislation, he said, may be 
expected to interfere with the pres- 
ent economical use of commercial 


vehicles and very substantially re- | 
duce the state’s revenue from its | 
There was a falling | 
eff of 712 to 8 per cent. in the state | 


gasoline tax. 


gasoline tax in the last six months 
of 1932, as compared wiih the same 
period in the previous year, he de- 
clared, due to a falling off in gaso- 
line consumption. 


| FINANCIAL 5 
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BENDIX 


Chicago, March 29.—A write-down 
of patents and other intangible as- 


sets from $38,029,841 to $1 was re- | 


ported in the annual statement of | 
the Bendix Aviation Corporation is- 
sued today. The change in capital 
structure, the statement said, was 
considered desirable as a conserva- 
tive financial procedure. 

“The amount written off was/| 
charged to capital surplus created | 
by reducing the amount of capital | 
represented by each of the 2,097,663 | 
issued shares of stock from $25 to| 
$5,” the report stated. “Accordingly | 
the amount of capita] shown in the | 
balance sheet at the end of 1932 is 
$10,483,315.” 

The annual report showed net loss | 
of $1,601,242, compared with net in- 
come of $1,555,479 in 1931. 


REYNOLDS SPRING 
New York, March 29.—Reynolds 
Spring shows for 1932 net loss of 
$192,152 comparing with loss of | 
$195,107 in 1931. Total sales amounted 


|shares of capital stock. 


| CALLAHAN ZINC-LEAD 
New York, March 29. — Callahan 
Zinc-Lead reports for 1932 loss of 
| $4,155 after expenses, los on sale of 
| securities, etc., but before deprecia- 
[Aion and depletion, comparing with 
less of $61,130 in 1931. Current as- 
sets as of December 31 amounted to 
$139,798 and current liabilities $5,753, 
comparing with $180,245 and $3,254, 
| respectively, at the close of 1931. 


FIRESTONE COMPETES 
WITH MAIL-ORDER 
LINES; CUTS PRICES 


Akron, O., March 29.—The Fire- 
{stone Tire and Rubber Company 
|/anmnounced yesterday that it had 
| lowered its prices to a level which 
would permit its dealers to meet not 
enly the prices of standard-brand 
tires of other manufacturers, but 
alse the prices of special-brand tires 
sold by mail-order houses and 
| ethers. 

Last week the three other mem- 
| bers of the “big four” of the tire 
|industry announced reductions that 


| established quotations 10 per cent. 


(Continued on Page 5) 


‘HUDSON REPORTS 


EXPORT GAINS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


meeting as they do the needs of 
people in other countries. 

“Our foreign outlets are increas- 
ing materially. We have new rep- 
resentation in Honolulu and Mex- 
ico City, while there have been six- 
teen replacements in South Africa, 
and we have strengthened our rep- 
resentation in Portugal and Spain.” 

Germann’'s books show increased 
business in South Africa, Switzer- 
Jand, Holland, Venezuela, Porto 
Rico and Hawaaian Islands, while 
there has been a marked buying re- 
sponse in England, Belgium, Por- 
tugal, France and Norway. 
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ing state administration bill, which 
confirms the present seat tax of 
% of a cent a mile per seat, but al- 
lows a refund for vacant seats. 
Maryland-owned trucks, hauling the 
produce or goods of the truck own- 
ers are to be taxed on the present 
32 cents per horsepower basis, which 
is the terms both of the existing 
laws and the administration bill re- 
vising the present taxing statutes. 
Public motor freight carriers oper- 
}ating on regular schedules between 
fixed termini within the state are 
to be taxed at the rate of 1-3 of a 
|cent per ton mile for the net load, 
| which is in the terms of the ad- 
ministration bill. 

It also was agreed that the state 
would collect from the interstate 
commerce freight trucks on the basis 
of the amount of tax they would 
have paid for enough gasoline to 
run through Maryland on the basis 
of receipts or in cash. This means 
that a driver may buy in Maryland 
enough gasoline to run through the 
state and get a receipt for it and 
exhibit it when stopped for tax pay- 
ment. Or under the agreement, the 
chauffeur of a vehicle may be 
stopped at the state’s boundary and 
there be required to pay what, in 
the judgment of the state’s agents, 


| 


to carry the vehicle through the 
State would be. 

The state agency, which will be 
| Charged with making the collections, 
it was understood, will be the State 
| Roads Commission, and the pro- 
ceeds of the new revenue will be 
applied to reconstruction and main- 
tenance. 

With the proceeds of the one- 

| third of a cent per ton mile tax, 
;}wWhich had been estimated to pro- 
|duce $1,500,000 annually, the ad- 
|ministration had planned, it was 
| understood, to widen the roads— 
|}not specifying which ones—leading 
|north from Baltimore to Phila- 
| delphia. 
It was reported that the proceeds 
}of the substituted schedule—esti- 
|mated to produce between $1,000,000 
land $1,125,000—will be devoted to 
jthe same purpose, although admin- 
|istration officials were unwilling to 
| place any definite amount on what 
jat is expected to produce and for 
|what it wil] be spent. 


ANOTHER TOLL ROAD 
PLAN IN NEW JERSEY 


Trenton, N. J., March 29.—The 
state Utility Commission today sub- 
mitted to the Legislature two alter- 
native plans calling for the imposi- 
tion of a 10-cent toll on the Newark- 
Jersey City viaduct to net th 
more than $1,000,000 a year. 

One plan would establish toll 
booths on the viaduct at the ramp 
near South Kearny, where the road- 
way is slightly more than ninety- 
three feet wide. Three lanes would 
be provided for collection purposes. 

The second proposal contemplates 
a pay-as-you-leave system, with toll 
coliectors at the various exits and 
booths near the Kearny ramp for 
through traffic. 


SEATTLE 5S. A. E. TO HEAR 
DICKINSON AND WARNER 
Seattle, Wash., March 29. — Dr. 
Dickinson, president, and John A. C. 
Warner, general manager of Society 
of Automotive Engineers, will be in 
Seattle April 22, when the next 
meeting of the Northwest section 
will be held. 





| the tax charge on enough gasoline | 
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T may not be in the cards right now, but there seems to 
be a long-shot chance of a former Ford employee becom- 
ing Emperor of Germany. And Detroit would shine in this 
reflected glory, because this emperorial dark horse worked 
at Dearborn for a year and a half. 

Who? Prince Louis Ferdinand, second son of the Crown 
Prince of Germany. Of course, there is an older brother 
who might be picked in case Hitler brings the Hohenzollerns 
back, but in these hectic days you never can tell what will 
happen. 








- * - 

PRINCE LOUIS FERDINAND, a Ph. D. and a gradu- 
ate of the University of Berlin, now about 25 years of age, 
“ame to Dearborn in August, 1931, and stayed to December, 
1932. He wanted to study American industrial conditions 
first hand, so he donned overalls, worked on the assembly 
lines, hobnobbed with his fellow laborers and went to their 
homes and ate with them. Just a regular feller. 

The prince keeps up correspondence with Detroit 
friends, and I got the idea for this just-supposin’ story after 
seeing picture postal cards of the former emperor, taken in 
Dorn, and sent to Fred Black, former advertising manager 
of Ford, and George Cushing, former advertising manager 
of Graham-Paige and now with Good Housekeeping Maga- 


zine. 
” * J 


COUNT ALEXIS DE’ SAKNOFFSKY is Hollywood- 
bound, with the idea of resuming his career as a dress 
'designer, at which he made a world-wide reputation before 
| becoming a body stylist for several of our big automobile 
concerns. Friends here, however, feel that once he gets to 
Hollywood some movie director will grab him off and put 


| him in pictures. 


* ” x 


JUST BECAUSE I BRAGGED about my Canadian 
trip when I visited the G. M. C. plant at Oshawa, some peo- 
| ple evidently think I have the wanderlust. For instance, Bill 
Hughson, president of the San Francisco Dealers associa- 
tion, and Ford dealer. He’s air-mailed me a letter which tells 
{its own story. 

“TI see from your column you are quite a traveler,” he 
writes. ‘“‘Now, here’s a chance to make a real trip. I’m 
inviting you to take in our fifteenth annual automobile golf 
tournament at Del Monte, April 14, 15 and 16. We are 
holding this tournament just to show our contempt for the 
depression and as a welcome to prosperity. You will have 
the opportunity of meeting dealers from all over the Pacific 
Coast. They all read your column and will be delighted to 
‘meet your personally. So do make an effort to come, and 
bring as big a crowd with you as you can. You may extend 
this invitation to any automobile manufacturer or dealer.” 

Then I looked at the special rates for the tournament as 
‘quoted by the Hotel Del Monte. Seven dollars a day for a 
\single room without bath! Bill’s right, fhere’s no depression 
‘in California. 





~ ° * 

POP MYERS, manager of the Indianapolis Speedway, is 
hinting that mebbe Sir Malcolm Campbell, holder of the 
world’s straightaway record, will recross the ocean and be 
‘a spectator at the 500-mile race on Decoration Day. Putting 
'two and two together, this makes it seem likely there is some 
truth in the rumor that Campbell may be a competitor in 
the Harmsworth Trophy race at Detroit next fall. on 

It’s reported that if Hubert Scott-Paine, the Britisher 
who has challenged for this international motorboat cup, 
finds his boat isn’t up to snuff and scratches, that Campbell 
will try to get Rolls-Royce to let him come over with Miss 
| England. 

“England having challenged before March 1, that leaves 
the lists open for Campbell to make such an entry. Any 
country can enter a team prior to May 1, and those in by that 
time have up to the start of the race to make their nomina- 
tions,” explains W. D. Edenburn, who always has charge of 
the big Detroit regatta. “England being in insures the run- 
ning of the Harmsworth.” ' 
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Retail Salesmen 


This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 
Salesmen, this is your department. Automotive 


Daily News wants you te get something from this department that will 
help you in your werk on the firing line. It wants you to pass on 
your own experiences, success, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form ef a letter, or even a postal card, and 
let ws get it ready for publication. Your achievement or your mistake 
may help anether salesman te make sales or avoid errors that cost 


you commissions. 
Dealers cead this page. 


Give us the benefit of your reactions on 


these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men whe bring home the bacon or don’t. 





WHAT THE SERVICE STATION 
HAS GOT TO OFFER TO GET 
THE BUSINESS IN 1933 


The old saying that “two ths are better than one” has! 


: eae district sales 








This Is Your Page 





manager for 
} the concern in Milwaukee. All ad- 
| vertising, sales and distribution 
efforts of Goodrich in the territory, 
which includes the state of Wiscon- 
sin and part of Michigan, will be 
under his charge. 


% * t 


‘| The Hoppe Motor’ Car Company, 


| composed of A. Carl Hoppe in as- 

sociation with Howard Clark, has 
| taken a Milwaukee dealership for 
| Chevrolet cars and trucks. Special 
| tool equipment is being added to 
| the service department. 


i ae 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Our Leading Dealers and How 
They Got That Way 


A series of brief biographies of outstanding motor car 
and truck merchants. 














C.A.REHTMEYER 
President C, A. Rehtmceyer, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. A. Rehtmeyer, distributor of Hudson and Essex Ter- 


| raplane lines in Pittsburgh, got his “prep school” education 


G. A. Engelbeck, identified with lin transportation selling in the old buggy and wagon busi- 


} 
os Cadillae sales since 1914, 





| sales manager of Oldsmobile, at the 
main Cadillac branch on Michigan 
Avenue. More recently, Mr. Engel- 





| 


| finally decided to get into the newer 
beck has been wsed car sales man- | phase of the transportation business | 


ness, as a lot of other automotive executives did, 

ant. — 

It was 1916 when Mr. Rehtmeyer land a district office was opened, 

which later became a zone office. 
In the spring of 1926 Mr. Reht- 


including 





¢-—_- ———— 





ager at the uptown Cadiitac branch. | and joined the Oakland division of | | meyer bought a half interest in the 


He now returns to “the old stand,” 


its counterpart, of course, in the other one about “too many | where both Cadillac and Oldsmobile 


cooks spoiling the broth.” 


ours, especially in the service side of the field. 


In the current issue of the Prest- ‘ eee 
O-Lite News Letter, there is pub-| feature this in your sales talk and! business, Tom FP. Hay, president of 


lished an interesting and practical 
discussion among. several service | 
station managers, evoked by the 
following question: 

“In the tace of today’s economic 
conditions, what steps must be} 
taken to make progress in 1933?’ 

Here is the composite results— | 
Get more customers into your 
station and induce them to stay | 
there long enough to get acquainted | 
with all departments of your busi- 
ness—by redecorating and renovat- | 
ing, inside and out (this can be done 
inexpensively with a little paint and 
lumber)—by rearranging the layout | 
so that more customers will _ 


through aisles carrying goods of a 
type that are bought on impulse— | 
by displaying merchandise con- 
spicuously and temptingly, so it/| 
can sell itself—thus relieving adver- 
tising and the sales force of some of 
their burden. 

Eliminate rather than add serv- 
ices, unless very careful investiga- | 
tion assures that they will create 
profits as well as sales. 

Stop unprofitable competition by 


| 


advertising. 


Don't overstock and lose money. 


| Don’t understock and lose sales. 
Put more effort on finding what 
customers will buy tomorrow, and 
sales today will take care of them- 
selves. Get closer to the customer. | 


,| By test and by research find what 
|} he wants, 


when he wants it, and 
what price he will pay. Find what 
he likes about your place—and, | 
especially, what he doesn’t like 
about it. But don’t make innova 
}tions that may drive away your 
backlog of regular customers. 





ms 


t DEALER? 
} DOINGS } 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


L. H. Kurtz, Milwaukee zone man- 
ager of the Buick-Olds-Pontiac 
| Sales Company, reports that as 
|many cars were delivered at retail | 
by the 
territory during the first ten days 


1p 





Despite the general retarding ef- | assistant branch manager, a position | 


é eH ue 


| fect of the recent bank holiday upon 


Thomas J. Hay, Inc., Reo distribu- 
| tors, reports a sharp truck and used 
car sales increase thus far in March 
‘over the corresponding, February 
period. The gains cited are 150 per 
cent. 

and speedwagons, while the dollar 


The value of counsel derived from cars are handled at retail under one | 
many sources is undoubted in this automotive business of | | Feet. ‘ 


in the number of Reo trucks | 


| value of used car sales increased 572 | 


; per cent. 
| better demand for higher priced 
used cars, the average price per unit 
| being double that of the preceding 


| month. 
° ° . 


Mr. Hay notes a much) 


| 


A new recruit to automobile row is | 


| that of the Petersen Auto Sales, | 
|foremrly at 1801 W. 63d St., 


| has just moved into headquarters at | aeer in. 
| . 


$ ay S. Michigan Ave. 
occupied by L. J. Brady, 
| distributor. The Petersen Company | 


previously | 


Marmon 


| Gencral Motors in Chicago. His first | | Hudson distributorship in Pittsburgh 


| job was traveling representative and 


later he was made general traveler | 


for the branch. 





which | Pe held until 1924, when he was 


moved to Pittsburgh as branch man- 


Mr. Rehtmeyer had only been in 
}charge of the Oakland branch in 


| and nine months later bought out 
his partner, giving him the entire 


His next step was | busine SS. 


Modestly, Mr. Rehtmeyer says 
jthat the seven years has brought 
nothing spectacular, but simply 
plenty of hard work and steady 
progress. He has made it a funda- 
mental rule to try and profit by the 
mistakes of the past, a pretty good 
rule, by the way, for any business 
man to follow. The distributorship 


|today covers all western Pennsylva- 


nia and C. A. Rehtmeyer, Inc., has 
seventy-seven dealers giving the 
people of that section Hudsons, Ter- 
raplanes and service thereon. 


TO HANDLE DODGE 
Sheridan, Wyo., March 29.—The 


' sale of Dodge and Plymouth cars has 


|been placed with Sheridan Motor 
Company, Inc., 40-48 West Louks 
St. Chris Schroeder is president, 
Cc. R. Reed, secretary-treasurer, 


oa used cars and is headed by | | Pittsburgh a short time when the | Adcle Schroeder, vice-president. This 


| Carl Petersen. 
. t . 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Central Motors, 
Harris Streets, has opened a special 
| display of Lincoln models. 


* * 


The McCord- ice Motor Com- | 


| pany, recently established by Elie | 


342 Peachtree St., N. E., has been 


at Spring and | 


} 
| 
| 


dealers in the Milwaukee |McCord and Martin L. Johnson at} 


getting together with competitors tO | o¢ naarch as in the same days of | appointed dealer for De Soto and 
limit free service, regulate bad | yepruary, in spite of the bank holi- | Plymouth cars, it has been an- | 


credits, charge for transportation 
on out-of-town deliveries, add in- 
terest on overdue accounts. 

Hold every advertising dollar di- | 
rectly accountable for results» Le 
direct sales, rather than intangilbe 
goodwill building, be the measure 
of an advertisement’s accomplish- 
ment. 

Make each advertisement con- 
vincing. Be it ever so true. a fact 
which sounds unlikely to the con- | 
sumer had much better be left un- 
said. | 

Allocate advertising allowances on 
a flexible basis, so that immediate | 


Use more conercte specifications 
of the merchandise offered; give thc | 
customer a real reason for buying; 
and give him his money's worth. | 

Be cautious in using comparative | 
prices—they are becoming shopworn. 
Stress quality as well as price. | 

Increase gross margin—by in-| 


selling conditions. | 


t | nois counties. 


| day. The zone consists of the greater 


part of Wisconsin, together with 
northern Michigan and three Illi- 


* > * 

A. B. Down, former 
, branch manager for the B. F. Good- 
/Tich Rubber _Company, _has been | 


Chicago | 


| nounced. Coincident with this, it} 


has been anncunced that Julian 
'Howell, until recently 


with the Citizens and Southern Na- | 


associated | 


tional Bank of Augusta, Ga., will 
be associated with the firm, and| 
that Ralph Cannon has been ap- 


| pointed service manager. 





Are You Growing Round Heels? 


In a recent issue the editor of the Schrader house organ | 
advantage can be taken of favorable| told a good story, illustrating how a great many merchants | 
let opportunity slip away from them. Here it i is, before we| 


get to preaching: 

We talked to a dealer the other | 
day who was as blue as blue could 
be. He claimed business was terri- 


ble, people weren’t buying, etc., etc. | 


Just then some customers came in, 


and we had a chance to watch him | 


operate, 


creasing mark-up unless competition; When he got through we said: 
prevents—by cutting extravagances,| Listen, Jim, if you really want a 
such as elaborate service features, | friend’s opinion, here it is: You've 
souvenirs and donations which can} got round heels and you're lazy.” 
not legitimately be charged to ad-| Say, he went up in the air like a 
vertising—by increasing the amount | rocket. What did we care about 
of the average sale through pushing | his shoes—and didn’t we realize that 
related lines, offering several units | he was at that station from 7 a. m. 
at a flat price, training salespeople | to 11 at night? 

to interest customers in more goods! So we explained. “Jim,” we said, 
or more expensive goods, adding| “your right heel is all worn down 
quality to the selling appeal—by de-/| from spinning on it and walking 
creasing mark-downs through more | away from a customer after you get 


scientific buying and better control your money for the gasoline he | 
You never look to see what | 


of inventory. | bought. 
Use special sales promotions, but; else he needs. You're too lazy to 
before building a special sale around | sell.” He looked at his heel, and, 
a piece of merchandise, test its sal- | sure enough, it was worn down, 
ability by offering it on a bargain | Jim isn’t the only man who has 
table. Experiment with its price to| worn down the heels of his shoes 
find levels of greatest sales and of|sheering away from opportunity. 


greatest profits; then use the price | 
that meets your purpose. 

Sell merchandise whose quality 
has been thoroughly tested, and 





The service station of any dealer- 
ship is perhaps the best place in 
the world for making sales con- 
tacts, yet. the average dealer neglects 


the chance that is given him. When 


'the automobile owner stops for any | 
type of service, even for five gal-| 


| 


lons of gasoline, he is for a greater! 


or less time immobile, in an auto- 


| motive atmosphere, whether or not | 


|he knows it—just a mark for 
| good salesman, 

Not only is the car owner waiting 
for service a good mark for sales 
of extra equipment, for any one of 
the thousand or more items of use 
or convenience that may be used on 
the car, but he will listen gladly to 
a brief, intelligent story of the mer- 
its of the new line of cars that the 
dealer has on hand. 

The wise dealer today is the man 


any 


who makes every department groove | 


in with every other. He has his new 
car salesmen chanting the praises of 
the service division; he has the serv- 
ice men explaining just how good the 
| new line is, and he has the men at 
| the gas tanks selling the small items 


| of equipment that need only courte- | 
ous presentation to make an instant | 


hit with the car owner. The dealer 
who lets himself or his salesmen 
grow runover heels today is on the | 
way out. 


| 


\ 





company inaugurated a new distri- | 


bution plan and the branch was sold | 


| dealer set-up has been in the auto- 
|mobile business for twelve years. 







APRIL 


TRUCK ISSUE 


4 


Brewers, Contractors and 

Owners of 1,500,000 Business 

Vehicles Will Get the Issue of 
A pril 15 


Sf 


Pleet owners having 10 or more vehicles, 
27,000 names, will receive the truck issues. 
Personally addressed copies to the Machol 
list. Only Automotive Daily News can 
provide such wide extra distribution at 
no additional cost to the advertiser. 


Revised 
schedule of 
Track Issues 


APRIL 15 | 
MAY 13 
JUNE 17 | 
If you want to reach not only those own- 
| ers but exclusive truck dealers, important 
bus operators, 8,000 passenger car dealers 
| and important factory officials, use that 
| issue with a page at $350; half page at 

| $175 or a quarter page at $87.50. 


JULY 15 
AUG. 5 and 
AUG, 26 
SEPT. 16 
OCT. 14 
NOV. Ill 
DEC. 16 


Automotive Baily News 


H. A, TARANTOUS, Bus. Mgr., 350 HUDSON STREET, N. Y. C. 
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Forms close 2 days preceding publication. 
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Buying Is True Patriotism 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The force of example invariably travels downward, 
financially and in every other way. If the men in this coun- 
try who can today afford to spend from $3,000 to $10,000 
for a car, spend it, the man who can lay down his $1,000 to 
$2,000 will follow suit, and the millions who need and can buy 
cars in the lower price brackets will take heart of grace to 


spend their money. 

Revival must have a starting point. There is no other 
starting point that will so immediately and directly put busi- 
ness on the upgrade as will money spent for motor cars. 
Not only will labor benefit instantly, but dependent indus- 
tries will gain. Orders on the books of the automotive 
manufacturers will mean buying of steel, rubber, glass, 
leather, textiles, paint and a hundred other products that go 
into the making of the car. All the way down the line this 
money will create jobs and put more wages into the pockets 
of labor. a 

In the cars of 1933 the automotive industry has produced 
the greatest dollar value in its history. The purchase of a 
car today is an investment in transportation bringing a 
greater return than ever before. The rich man who has a 
car still good for hundreds of thousands of miles, is not 
throwing away money when he buys a new one; he is making 
a sane and profitable investment, and contributing in the 
most direct way to the revival of his own business and every 
other form of commercial activity. 

Dealers, make your salesmen add this argument to their 
battery of reasons for buying now. If your car is in the 
upper price bracket, have your salesmen: show this to their 
prospects. Being wealthy does not preclude being patriotic 
and realizing the duties, as well as the benefits, that wealth 
confers. 

The whole automotive industry feels that April is going 
to bring the turn in sales, the first rush of buying that will 
release the flood of piled up orders, held back by conditions 
now removed. Let every salesman in the industry put on the 
extra effort that he has in him, and April will be the begin- 
ning of a new era of prosperity for the automotive industry 
and for business in general. 


Unemployment Insurance 


MERICA ‘today is looking forward, and rightly, to an 

impending turn in the long process of readjustment. 
Leadership in Washington has finally laid the foundations 
upon which improvement in business can be built. The 
processes of revival may be long; in many ways it is better 
that they should be gradual, without the element of hysterical 
boom, but we believe that they are sure. 

Once business is definitely in the upward pathway, 
there is going to be a natural and human desire to forget all 
about the depression. For many of us it is going to be for 


a long time an unpleasant subject of discussion. But we must | 


not allow the definite arrival of revival or prosperity to make 
us forget the need for measures designed to prevent a return 
of the agony of the past three and a fraction years. 

One of the subjects about which America is likely to 
hear much in the coming years will be unemployment insur- 
ance. Wild and impractical schemes will be presented to 
protect all workers against the danger of unemployment. 


There will be need of clear and careful thinking on this| 


subject. 

BUT, it is vitally important that in the days of pros- 
perity that will come, we shall not forget the bitter lessons 
of 1929 to 1933, but shall devise an honest, non-political (and 
that is a redundancy), method of protecting all our people 
against the terrors of unemployment and the threats of recur- 
rmg p¢riods of depression. 
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APRIL PRODUCTION 
BETWEEN 100,000 


AND 150,000 -UNITS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
are showing signs of strength. In 
these areas, dealers not prospcts for 
increased sales of motor vehicles. In 


other parts of the country the pre- 
dominating industries are not doing | 


so well, and from here we get less 
hopeful reports from our dealers. 
The best opinion I can give of April 
Sales is 100,000 vehicles as a mini- 
mum, and developing conditions 
may bring this total up to 150,000 or 
more. Anything definite will only 
come as April sales develop day by 
day.” 

Sales managers here are confi- 
dently looking for a sales bulge be- 
ginning about the middle of April. 
They anticipate that the most active 
sales period of 1933 will last from 
April 15 to about the end of June, 


with a gradual tapering off then | 


along normal lines. 
In attempting any guess at pro- 


duction, one sales executive pointed | 


cut today, it must be taken into con- 
sideration that the hand-to-mouth 
operations which have been the rule 
for the past weeks in practically all 
factories, will cause an instant re- 
flection in output of any bulge in 
sales, The industry has not been 
following its traditional policy of 
piling up production ahead to meet 
demands expected to be received 
later. 

In all the company offices, Auto- 
motive Daily News found an under- 
current of belief that April will see 
a considerable come-back by the in- 
dustry. This, of course, may be a 


can find certain definite factors to 
encourage it, but to a man they 
decline to be a party to optimistic 
statements until they are certain 
that they are based on a solid foun- 
dation of fact. 


STEEL MEN REPORT 
CAR PLANT ORDERS 





Detroit, March 29.—Steel men 
here report a number of moderate 
orders from the automotive plants, 
but none in the volume that would 
normally be going out at this time 
of year. In spite of the delay in 
placing commitments for future 
schedules, the steel men keep on ex- 
pressing optimism. They believe 
that the first sign of a real sales 
bulge will bring orders for import- 
ant tonnage. 

Chevrolet and Ford, two of the 
biggest buyers, have been taking 
steel shipments steadily, but in less 
than their accustomed volume. The 
Ford Motor Company has bought a 
very fair amount Of bars and spring 
steel. So far Cleveland producers 
have been getting the greater part 
of the automotive buying, but the 
Ford organization has been buying 
a fair tonnage from an outside 
Detroit mill, though most of this 
class of material usually is rolled 
in the company’s own mills. 

Steel men here say that the Chi- 
cago manufacturers have been 
getting a better volume of inquiries 
for sheets, much of it from auto- 
motive concerns, 

The Cleveland steel mills have had 

a considerable volume of shipments 
for automotive plants. Last week 
its production rose from 17 to about 
29 per cent. of capacity, but no 
other district equaled this record. 
|The Otis Steel Company in Cleve- 
|land brough in four open hearth 
|furnaces last week, and the Fisher 
body plant, which is engaged in 
building Chevrolet bodies, started 
operations after being closed for 
|some time. 
Taking it all in all, the steel men 
jin the Detroit district who were 
| queried by Automotive Daily News 
|gave a definitely optimistic report, 
| less on actual conditions at the mo- 
ment than on what they believe 
developments are likely to be. 


BAILEY-BUCK TO HANDLE 
DODGE AND PLYMOUTH CARS 
Detroit, March 29.—Bailey-Buck 

Auto Company now are direct deal- 

ers at San Angelo, Tex., for Dodge 

and Plymouth cars. George Bailey 
is president, Walter Buck vice-presi- 
dent and H. C. Ragsdale secretary- 
treasurer. Messrs. Bailey and Rags- 
dale are prominent tire dealers and 
radio broadcast station owners of 
San Angelo. 





case of the wish fathering the hope, | 
but it exists, and many executives | 











Court Retains 


ants. 
represents the difference between 
assets of $36,471,865 and liabilities 
of $8,850,750. 

Interrupting the testimony of Mr. 
Miller, Federal’ Judge George P 
Hahn mace the following statement: 

“Because of the range which testi- 
mony took this morning, I think I 
should say a few words about the 
receivers and their counsel. Mr. 
Miller here was appointed because 
the court understood that he was 
the man that could best operate the 
plant, and the employment of re- 
ceivers contemplated a partial oper- 
ation of the plant. Mr. Miller, I 
am told, can do that better than 
anybody available. He did it for 
two years without any assistance 
from Mr. Willys, while Mr. Willys 
was ambassador to Poland. That is 
the reason Mr. Miller was appointed. 

“Mr. Willys was appointed for the 
purpose of trying to sell these oars, 
and possibly to reorganize this cor- 
poration. I am told if anybody can 
Sell these cars, Mr. Willys can sell 
them. I am told that if anybody 
can reorganize the corporation, Mr. 
Willys can do it. 

“If it appears at any time that 
somebody can do this job better 
than either of these men, the court 
is willing to appoint other men. That 
applies to counsel for the receivers. 
If at any time it appears that some 
other counsel can perform the duties 
of counsel for these receivers better 
than present counsel, the court will 
appoint new counsel, 


“All these men understand that. 
Everybody here wants to do the best 
thing in the administering of this 
receivership, and everybody has been 
helpful to the court. I think this is 
about the most public receivership 
I will ever have, and I think every- 
body is entitled to know what is in 
the mind of the court. 

“Nobody has raised any question 
about it, but one of Mr. Deed’s 
questions this morning leaves the 
implication that Mr. Willys ought to 
be here. If any of the various in- 
terests that are here think I ought 
to call Mr. Willys back—which will 
mean an additional expense to this 
receivership—I will ask him to come 
back right away. He expects to 
come back early in April. 

“I have put in six weeks on this 
receivership. I have given it nearly 
all my time, and I am yet in the 
dark as to just what is the best 
| thing to do. I rely on the various 
interests here to keep me advised. 
If any one has any fault to find 
with anything; if any one has any 
suggestion to make which is con- 
structive or otherwise, this court is 
open at any time of the day, or in 
the evening if that is necessary. 

“There has not been any intima- 
tion that anybody could’ sell’ cars 
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J.N. Willys, 
L. A. Miller as Receivers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
This figure, it was said,,up to this time. 


I heard a radio 
talk last night, in which it was said 
the Detroit plants now are opening 
up for the first time. If there is 
any indication or if the interests 
here think that cars can be sold and 
that Mr. Willys can sell them, I will 
wire Mr. Willys to come back here 
at the earliest possible date. If any- 
body thinks that there is a Moses 
here who can lead us out of the 
darkness by selling these cars better 
than Mr. Willys can, for heaven’s 
sake let us have his name and we 
will try to get him.” 

It was brought out by Mr. Miller 
in his testimony that the company 
owns 500 completed cars, valued at 
$162,500, and 1,592 cars which are 
90 per cent. complete and could be 
completed at a total cost of $108,000. 


BAY STATE CHECKING 
ON DEFECTIVE CARS 


Boston, Mass., March 29.—One out 
of every four cars on our highways 
is now being operated with one or 
both brakes defective, a recent care- 
ful check by the registrar’s equip- 
ment_ inspectors show. The foot 
brake, relied upon to stop the car 
in an emergency, failed to meet the 
state’s very reasonable requirements 
on one car out of every eight ex- 
amined. Headlights of one of every 
three cars operated at night either 
fail to give the driver adequate road 
light or are so badly adjusted as to 


|cause dangerous glare to other 


drivers. 





These figures show better than 
any argument, Registrar Ryan says, 
the need of the fourth regular 
periodic inspection of motor vehicle 
safety equipment which is now get- 
ting under way. We have five 
weeks, before May 1, in which all 
cars registered and operated in 
| Massachusetts must be inspected. 
|This is ample time, if only car 
owners do not delay in getting the 
| Official certificate and windshield 
| sticker that show that their equip- 
ment has been given the official 
examination. 


| COMING EVENTS | 


it ] 
° MARCH 

| 27-April 1—New London, Conn. 

bile show, State Armory 


12-27—Milan, Italy. International Autoe 
mobile and Nautical Show 

21-21—Cleveland, O. National Petroleum 
Association, meeting. 


Automoe 





MAY 
2- 5—Washington, D. C. Onited States 
Chamber of Commerce. meeting. 
17-18—Tulsa, Okla. American Petroleum 
Institute, mid-year meeting, Mayo 


Hotel. 
JUNE 
16-17—Louisville, Ky. American Automo- 
bile Association, convention. 
18-July 3—Berdeaux, France. Seventh Au- 
iari® fepobile. Nautical and Aeronautica) 
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Production — Engineering —Factory — 





SEAT FILLIN 
am 


(In the March issue of our B 


Edited by Herbert 


GS AS USED 
GLAND 


ritish contemporary, the Automotive | 


Engineer, there appears an article on cushion and back-rest fillings, from 


which the following is abstracted. 


It is interesting as illustrating the 


extensive use of rubber and of certain types of cushion springs, some of 


which differ radically from those u 


The conventional form o 
case, canvas covered, padded 
with cloth or leather over a | 


are still in constant use, but now, particularly on smaller | 


sed by American body builders.) 


f cushion consists of a spring 
with hair and finally trimmed 
ining of muslin. Spring cases 


coach work, are often replaced by pneumatic or cellular rub- 


ber fillings. 

Dealing first with spring cases 
it will be appreciated that the con- 
ditions under which they are used 
render necessary a careful study of 
the wire and spring formation em- 
ployed. The gauge of wire must be 
such that under full load the springs 
are not fully compressed, leaving a 
reserve for violent bumps. Like- 
wise, the metal’s resistance to corro- 





This is equivalent to 8,400 full com- 
pressions unless special 
ments have been made for a varia- 
tion. 


which consists of a down cushion 
attached to a double-tier spring case. 
Thus the cushion is trimmed as one 
unit and avoids the loose cushion 
|effect. To obtain the most satis- 


arrange- | 


Of particular interest is the case | 








| 
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Fig. 1—A Scaco pneumatic cushion with low-pressure centers 


sion is an important point, for in| factory results the depth of the | 
badly regulated cushions the varia- | borders for these cushions should not 
tions in temperature will result in | be less than nine inches. 
condensation and, unless the springs| In its design special attention has 
are specially treated to resist it,| been paid to the need for a firm 
rusting will occur with consequent | and shapely edge, while yet retain- 
spring breakage. ing a soft center. Thus the center 
A widely used pattern of cushion | of each cushion, whether of single 
case consists of a large number of| or double pattern, has an inde- 
small topped springs mounted on a pendent center composed of light | 
flat, crimped wire base, and laced| springs, which make for comfort- 
into a heavy gauge mesh at the top. able riding, while the four edges, 
For long distance coaches the type | and in the case of a double cushion, 
illustrated in Fig. 2 is recommended. ' the center, are provided with stouter 


Fig. 2.—A Siddall and Hilton spring foundation for a coach seat 
With the double 











It is of the double-tier type and is; gauge springs. 
designed to give a high degree of|cushion the independent centers 
comfort. In another spring case all; permit two persons of different 
springs are subjected te a compres-| weight to sit in comfort, as they 
sion test. The springs are placed in| are quite insulated one from the 
a device that imparts an initial com- | other. | 
pression of 25 per cent. of their; A rather different type of spring | 
height. The remaining height of|case is mainly intended for com- | 
the spring is then subjected to a/| mercial passenger vehicle use. The | 
compression of 50 per cent., the du- | foundation consists of a number of | 


ration of the test being two hours.'spring-steel slats disposed trans- | 





Fig. 3.—A set of Haidock mouldings fora rear seat 


versely, and bowed approximately to 
the conventional cushion shape. In 
this form the seat has been avail- 
able for a number of years, during 
which time it has been fitted to a 
|large number of heavy passenger 
carrying vehicles. 

A later development is the adop- 
tion of a pad of cellular rubber. In 
the case of a cushion the spring- 
| Steel slats are bolted to a wood 
frame or baseboard and vertical 
front and back boards are used to 
limit the transverse extension of 
the springs. In this manner resil- 


iency is restricted to the center of 
| the springs, this being the point at 
which it is most needed. 

The spring assembly 


is covered 








| Fig. 4—Section through the Scaco 
cushion 


with canvas. which is tacked to the 
front and rear boards, and over this 


is placed a pad of cellular rubber, | 


the pad being held in position by 
linen strips attached along its four 
edges and tacked to the bottom 
frame, as is shown in Fig. 6. Over 
this goes the final covering of 
leather cloth. The back-rest is con- 
structed in the same fashion, ex- 
cept that there are no end boards to 
restrict the movement of the springs. 


An alternative method of con-| 


struction consists, in the case of a 


Chase 





Magneto Drive for Fords 








THE R. & R. MANUFACTURING COMPANY of Anderson, Ind., 
builders of racing cars and speed equipment, has announced 2 new 
type of magneto drive designed by its chief engineer, Rovert M. Roof 
for models A and B Ford engines. This drive takes the place of the 


distributor, coil and wire harness, and is said to give a hot spark, 


MACHINED BRONZE 
BUSHING BARS 


cushion, of cellular rubber fitted di- | 


rect to a flat or tapered seat board 
and shaped to the desired contour. 


similar manner, but spring-steel 
slats are fitted at the ends and in 





on 


Fig. 5—A Sorbo laminated cushion 
and cup-type spring 


formation. 

During the past ten years consid- 
erable use has been made of pneu- 
matic upholstery, and this form of 
filling is used as standard equip- 
ment on a number of popular cars. 
A feature of one form of this up- 
holstery is the tubular method of 
manufacture, which insures 
quate support with very 
pressure. 
ture is to select the appropriate size 
of tube and to fold the tube so that 
it fills the cushion to the required 
size, the folds being strapped to- 
gether to prevent movement. In the 





Fig. 6.—Details of the Lamplight 
seat 


case of a double cushion independ- 
ent tubes are used for the centers, 


and the front and sides are sup-| 


ported by a separate tube. Each 
tube has its own valve, but it is 
found that there is very little loss 
of air and a cushion may go for 
twelve months without need of in- 
flation. It is 
tubes are not over-inflated, as oth- 
erwise much of the comfort is lost. 

Another form of penumatic uphol- 


stery has been used extensively in | 


the past and a recent development 
is the use of a low-pressure center 


portion surrounded by an outer bag | 


that is inflated sufficiently to give 


solid support under the knees and to | 


obviate side-roli. 
A complete air bag of the type 
fitted to a rear seat is shown in 


(Continued on Page 8) 


ade- | 
low air | 
The method of manufac- | 


| A new line of cored and solid bars 


| 


| Brass & Bronze Co., Toledo,O. These 
bars are intended to eliminate a 
|large part of the expense and labor 
heretofore necessary in machining 
bushings, bearings and bronze parts 


|from bar stock. The new bars are | 


available in a large number of stock 
| sizes. They are machined and 
icentered. Outside diameters are 
|econcentric with inside diameters. 
Thus, the usual centering of the 
bar stock by the user is not required. 
| The bars are 13 inches long instead 
lof the conventional 12 inches. 
| Among the advantages claimed for 
the new Bunting bars are that the 
|hard surface scale is removed, 


|thereby reducing cutting tool dif- | 
| the middle to provide a semi-bucket | ficulties. 


There are said to be no 
/under-surface casting defects such 
as blow holes or sand inclusions, as 
imperfect bars are scrapped by in- 
spectors at the time the bars are 
;}machined at the Bunting factory. 

Bars are said to be perfectly round 
and straight, conditions not ob- 
| tained in rough castings. 

Concentricity of bores is obtained 
by turning on centers. This is im- 
portant as cores often shift in the 
molding operations. 

Bunting machined and centered 
bars are furnished with sufficient 
| stock on the outside diameter to al- 
,low a finished bushing to be 
| machined. to the size marked on the 
| bar. Cored bars are rough cast on 
the inside diameter to the size 
| Stamped on the bar and the user 
should allow approximately %-inch 
finishing stock on the dimension. 

The centered ends permit a rapid 


set-up by machinists and a large | 


saving in tooling time. Important 
also is the fact that the cored and 
solid bars are turned on centers, 
eliminating extreme variations in 
wall thickness and loss of material 
in machining, which material would 
be of little value as scrap. Thirteen- 
inch bars allow the machinist to ob- 
tain multiples of standard bushing 
lengths such as 14, 2, 3, 4 and 6- 
inch, which cannot be done in a 12- 
inch bar because of length loss in 
the cutting off operation. 


MULLINS MFG. ELECTS 
McLEOD TREASURER 


Cleveland, March 29.—Andrew Mc- 
Leod, formerly with a New York 


important that the! 


t lof phospher bronze bearing metal | 
The back-rest is constructed in a has been announced by the Bunting | 


claimed to result in better mileage and more power and higher speed. 
The equipment sells for $12.50 


[FIRESTONE COMPETES — 
"WITH MAIL-ORDER 
LINES; CUTS PRICES 


(Continued From Page 2) 


j}above those of the mail-order 
| houses. At the same time, the three 
;companies announced that they 


were discontinuing all their brands 
}except the first and second-line 
tires. 

Firestone’s announcement that it 
would not accept a situation in 
| Which it would be undersold by a 

10 per cent. margin by the mail- 
| order companies was regarded in the 
| tire trade as a blow to the plan of 
| stabilizing the industry on the basis 
| outlined by Firestone’s competitors. 
| The Firestone company does not sell 
| special-brand tires to mail-order 
concerns. It announced yesterday 
that it would not discontinue any of 
its lines as its competitors had done. 

The price cut had been forecast 
in a statement made previously by 
Harvey S. Firestone, chairman of 
the company, expressing disapproval 
of his competitors’ move. 

John W. Thomas, president of 
Firestone, issued the following state- 
ment yesterday: 

“In accordance with its long-es- 
tablished policy of keeping its deal- 
ers in a strong selling position, the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
has revised prices on all Firestone 
jstires to meet the reductions an- 
nounced on March 21 by the three 
other large tire companies. 

“The latest Firestone policy con- 
| tinues the Firestone principle of 
| keeping the independent dealer in a 
| position not only to meet the prices 
| of standard-brand tires, but also the 
| prices of special-brand tires sold by 
| the mail-order houses and others.” 


SPRINGFIELD A. S. S. T. 
HEARS M. YATSEVITCH 


Springfield, Mass., March 29.—The 
Springfield Chapter, American So- 
jciety for Steel Treating, held its 
|monthly meeting last night at the 
{Chamber of Commerce rooms. M. 
| Yatsevitch of the Watertown Ar- 
|senal was the guest speaker. His 
| subject was “Macroetching Test and 
Some Application of it in Welding.” 

Mr. Yatsevitch has had wide ex- 
perience and training in the treat- 
{ment of steels. He is the author of 
| scientific papers, tnciuding a num- 
ber of translations. His talk was 
illustrated with lantern slides and 
an exhibit of large micro and macro 
photographs and Baumann prints. 
| At the April 17 meeting of the lo- 
cal chapter of steel treaters, J. C. 





accounting house, has been elected | Hodge, of Babcock & Wilson Com- 
treasurer and director of Mullins | pany, will speak on “Welding.” Stan- 
| Mfg. Company, replacing H. S. Row-| ley F. Rockwell, of the Stanley P. 
\land on the board and W. P. Car- | Rockwell Company, will be the guest 
| penter will remain as vice-president | at the May meeting, and will discuss 
jand director. Other directors and | “Hardness Testing and Its Relation 
| officers were re-elected. |to Physical Properties.” 
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At this session, the Westinghouse 
Automatic brake will be the fea- 
ture discussed, Air steering and 
other new developments by Bendix- 
Westinghouse will be shown on the 


screen and explained by Fred L. 
Hall of that company. Following 


SMITH & GREGORY WILL 


| iron was declared by the court to| ducing ferro chromium. This por- 


FILING AP PEAL IN |be “in all material respects a dupli-|tion of the lower court's opinion 
_| seems to affect adversely not only STAGE ANOTHER CLINIC 
RUSTLESS IRON SUIT =r"! rtd by em 


the process patent on which the suit New York, March 29. — Smith & 

based, but also the process be-/ G f N York, I il - 

d by the American Stainless} ¥@5 regory of New York, Inc., will con 

| Steel Company, and which is the ing used by the Rustless Iron Cor-| quct another of its semi-monthly 
However, the} 





(Continued ued from | Page 1) 


cause the Haynes patent is also| other patent in suit. poration. | brake clinics at its Long Island City 


| headquarters at 38th Street and 


e n Stainless! Hamilton & Evans patent was held | 
oie camesen. 7 san | invalid because its essential features; CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | Queens Boulevard, Long Island| this, engineers of the Johns-Man- 
are said to be the same as those of IN THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY | City, on Wednesday evening, April | ville Company will discuss “Brake 


‘ Blocks.” 


5, at 7.30. 


BRING RESULTS 


The Rustless Iron Corporation's | 
process of manufacturing rustless 


an earlier patented process for pro- NEWS 


a CUMULATIVE NEW PASSENGER CAR 
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MOVES TO REPEAL 
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SURTAX ON TRUCKS 


were being awaited by Gov. Leh- 


man and the legislative leaders. 








was said that no decision had yet | said: 


———— 





been reached as to a 1 per cent. or 
a 2 per cent. retail sales tax. 

It was also said that there was 
some doubt about the ability of the 
leaders to gather enough votes to 
pass Gov. Lehman’s original recom- 
mendation for a 1 per cent. tax on 
| gross incomes. 

Offering his measure for repeal 
It | of the truck tax, Senator Buckley 


ment, and following numerous con- 
ferences with Gov, 
budget and taxation matters, I am 











cratic 


become law, 
Lehman on| balance the budget now before the | sary to pass the measure and that 
Legislature without this additional | 
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“As chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Taxation and Retrench- 


leaders in the Legislature | party credit for the repeal. 
have agreed that this bill should | ever, 









How- 


it was discovered that several 


as we wiil be able to! minor amendments would be neces- 


of the firm belief that, with the | obnoxious tax.” 


additional revenues the state will | 
receive on the sale of beer, there | 
is no necessity of imposing any sur- 


tax on any motor trucks. 


“Republican 


as 


which are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Company, Néw Car Division, Trenton, N. 


any of these three companies. 


New York, Rhode Island, Texas and Washington 





STUDEBAKER GROUP 


























WILLYS-OV’D GROUP | 


_well as 


Demo- ' 


The 
prepared, before the 
|of Senator Buckley's bill, 
jthe Pease bill 
same purpose in order 


to 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS. FEBRUARY, 193: 


Assembly Republicans were 
introduction 
to pass 


accomplish the 


to 


obtain 


Metropolitan district figures, compiled by Sherlock & 
































Some of these data have been published previously, but is am here complete for the convenience of our subscribers 


would necessitate 
message from Gov. Lehman. 


an emergency 


The 


Pease bill was put aside. 


CLASSIFIED ADVURTISEMENTS 
IN THE ACTOMOTIVE DAILY 


NEWS BRING 2ESULTS 


Arnold, New York city, are included 
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: ees i | eT a ae ee a 
N. Hampshire | | 13] 8) — fF 7 i a a ae | Be 22 
New Jersey 1 5 65} 67| 137] a 23 | 4| 6 y § 3 aj _ 39) 43) 29 | 3,192 
New Mexico — | | 3| 1| a ee ee oe ee = ee ee 
New York j 21| 112; 203) 342) 133} 8 0Ot~té‘“‘iaAA‘YGCOCSCdWY 4 2; «16, Ss 02|_—s 81 | _ 139, 1483 4 7 9,124 
North Carolina | | 9) 3| 12{ «Gj — c] 21} j yy 3 en as ae 4 yj 1] 1,099 
North Dakota | ] 1 ij 1| y a ee De ee 
Ohio —t—(‘(‘i‘S*@Y 7| 91| 49) Mi; oj 2 62} Bb TTSC~*d a S| 4,527 
Oregon —t—é@S; 4 ~ 4 14] ij, YY - See ee eee ; 5 1 13| OM 7 367 
Pennsylvania —| 10 97) 71 178) 72) 3) %| 15j «2 ee ee ) 58) aC 5,483 
Rhode Island =| i; si 4 ij, 2S a 5] | 3 e 3 | 9| 4| 5| ij ~—s489 
South Carolina | j 3) ij 4| 5| j 5] { 14) { ; a4 4 i 4) | ; , * @ 
South Dakota ‘| 11| 5| 16] ] j ee | ; yh | jt lj | 234 
Texas 1 2; aC aylUCUDTC( Et keLCULDU tT ‘16 il| 4 Ww CY . 3,280 
a 4 2| 3| i | UE ] ee ed ] | d 147 
Virginian i] CUdT tlm _ | q~CSSs | 8] ._ .; = “taf 1139 
Washington | 6| 7 13} 13} | 13] | | 1| 1| 5| 1| 14| 2) 1) | 499 
West Virginia | LL. = sa wolUCUHtti“‘iL;‘(‘CNYN..CO#SBSY 2 es oe 3 3 | &§ Gg 2 { 610 
Wisconsin 1 jy 2 += 49] 11] j lif 2) rT r 74 3 ! 29} 5) Ij | 1,004 
| ] | 
Group Total {| | | | 1826 | | | 738 | | j | | | | | | 
Alabama, 1932 {| =| J 21| 28 | 20) 2| 22] 7 1| l | 4 7 5 3 CM | 695 
Arizona, 1932 a 3 8| 11{ 1| 1] 1| | 10 1| | if —s:198 
Cennecticut, 1932 { 3 10| 37] 50] 14; 4) 18] 13| l 4| 33| 11 22; 14 7 7] «1049 
Delaware, 1932 | =| 3 3 6} 10; 1, 11} .  -_~ @ { | i ; yw 6 #3 212 
Florida, 1932 | si 1) 18} 21| 14 3) 17] 8) 1] | 7 30) 9) 18) 8| 5) 5) 3, «1,367 
Georgia, 1932 ae | 3| 9| 39) 51] 22) j 22] a a a ea 12| | as | 2] ~— 960 
Idaho, 1932 | ) | 2 2] 7 #»7 °@2&*+S |. ©6hC | | | 7 e | 2) “| rT S.C 
Hilinois, 1932, | ~—S23|_—SsdG|_—S 244 283] —- 208; 3442 | sCtC<«~‘S:*i‘*”é 12) 104) 85, S25, SH 2} BCS, 062 
Indiana, 1932 | 4] 17, S88] 119, —s«d0aj—i‘i‘éiéCé4 112} —(o3}Cti‘(i‘Sé‘SY ; @« off wm #ow# 2 #4 §=6 ~©~6h1Y (2359 
Kansas, 1932 | 2| i 26 35, 42) &«2+93; © ©454 a. ina «at =. @ a.”~C~«até‘i‘ ~ si i, 2| 1,090 
Maryland, 1932 | 6| 5) 62| 73 | 40) 7 47, «177 a se ee lj a5) Ss Ez} 6; «13% 
Massachusetts, ‘32 | 1 2 #416 123 ~ 130) “iy ~~ a9 61, ss 36,—i( tis | 10,37, SO 106) 26) 13} 6] 2,820 
Michigan, 1932 | —_13/ 34| 95 142] 72) 2| { aj 109) 9} 24 38) 39) 20] 4,230 
Minnesota, 1932 | 6 7 ‘ST J a ee) 92| 12; | | vy of 1 2~Cié“‘<akK)|)SCU C8] «CLT99 
Missouri, 1932. | _—-22| 22; «144 188] 194,32 226, = («56| 1) {10} 79) a 2H 222 
Montana, 1932 ll | 1 4| 5] 2| 2 3] 4 | 1] | } 1 7 }  =—os HCC“ 
Nebraska, 1932 | | 3| ~——«15|_ cc) a. a <7 2| .  . =a 8 3 CULT la fea 
Nevada, 1932 | ee ae! a ee 1| a es ee, an 3) Ey 1] 1| 104 
N Hampshire, ‘32 |_ | 2| 10| 12] 9 rT ss aa a 7 7 | | § = 4 Cid 256 
New Jersey, 1932 | _36) 23) ——«d199} 258 | 87 23) io, sm i. | 14 67,82 ‘8 91, 45, 13) 45 | 3892 
New Mexico, 1932] 2... 4 a = ~ yy i) ee | | 1| 2! 1 co I 144 
New York, 1932 | x 56, —s553]—Ss—“‘(‘i‘éiYYT:C:*Ci«‘i|SC(iéiéi|Ctt“(‘é ‘SY OY 8} |S 208] 161) 45) 213, —Ss«143|—S 46] BCC «994 
N. Carolina, 32. | y.©~(UB a 17| “Bi | 1 j 3| 4| 6| 6) oa 
No. Dakota, 1932 | * 1) 4) 5| o@% 2 21} | | | { _—. - 1| 3| eo ee an ee 
Ohio, 1932 a a 243) «205, —~CStS*«S2 “2, =~ ; 2 | eo 76 393 40! hy 37] 4.873 
Oregon, 1932 | ®#+«x541) °° +3} ©21) 31j sl 7 i] —SCt« | | ij Ce | 12| 4| qj 52 
Pennsylvania,’32 | (21) 42 283] 346-281) 36] 317, —«6 5| | 20, +133; ~=«123,si‘(‘ét:”S!SC C7289 
Rhode Island, 32) Gg 2 16 24), 1 ~—SC=«S 21| 4 #4 — 4 1) All 5) 4| 5| _ 2 
Se. Carolina, 1932 | | 2| 3} 5] 3 j 3] 4 2 | “| 2 4 1 4 1) } | 384 
So. Dakota, 1932 | rT | 11} 12| iwSCt*é~™ 4; —Sti«SYXY | a ee = ee i yj SD 
Texas, 1932 —Ss«| ‘lo)SC~*é‘iS|Ct*~‘;CéC 108 | 56) 6 62;  ~—*:16) 3} 3] «36, S30), | 25| 13} 3; S| 2% 
Utah, 1932 ' 1) j 6 7} 1| pT) eae 4 | j | 6| 5} | 7| | | 
Virginia, 1932 | 4| | CB 40] 30 2| 32; ~—CO ij | | 25] ~—sa2a S .. e: > a) 
Washington, 1932; | 5|  32| 37| ij, 2); 13 2| oe 5s) ‘5 1) 29| | 3| 7 654 
W. Virginia, 1932 | | 7 9| 16] 36) 4 40| 19| 2 | 8| 4 il 17 4 2| 2| 60 
| Wisconsin, 1932 | 7 14) 99) 120] 84) 6 9) 25) 1} | aS 24| 2 95} 8) 5| 57| 2,375 
Dist. of Col., 1932 4 2 39 11] ; 14| 12| 1| 21) 6i 3| 4 836 
Line Total, 1932 380| 2614] 2159} 371] 768} 32| | 162) 1161! — 950} 201! —-1467| 579) 288| 518 69,758 
Group Total, ‘32 | | | i 3257 | Zz | 2530 | | | | | I | { | j { | 
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figure 1, from which can clearly 
be seen the disposition of the low- 
pressure centers that provide a soft 
resilient seat. Each bag has its own 


valve. The use of independent air 
bags in the case of a double seat 
does not cause a rush of air from 
the area of greatest load, while the 
use of a high-pressure surround, 
which, as figure 4 shows, is of 
deeper section than the center por- 
tion of the seat, ensures the pro- 
duction of a well-shaped cushion. 

A dual-pressure cushion has re- 
cently been added to the range of 
pneumatic equipment. The stand- 
ard form of cushion consists, in the 
case of a bucket seat, of an air bag 
that by means of vertically disposed 
reeds is divided into three compart- 
ments. These compartments are 
not completely independent, for the 
reeds, which run across the cushion, 
do not extend to the full width. 

It is commonly supposed that air 
bags of the type used for upholstery 
work are made throughout of ex- 


tensible rubber, but this is not so in | 


the case of Paxon equipment. The 





7.—Cosntruction of a Paxon 
cushion 


Fig. 


underside of the cushion is com- 
posed of extensible rubber, while the 
top surface and the reeds are non- 
extensible. Thus under load the | 
underside of the cushion expands 
whereas the non-extensible top does 
not move. To accommodate the ex- | 


pansion a special frame or grid is | 


supplied with each cushion. 

The frame has no bottom and 
the air bag is mounted on rubber 
strips that pass from side to side of 
the frame. The position of the 
strips coincides with the position of | 
the reeds and thus the fullness of 
each compartment is not directly 
supported and is quite free to ex- 
pand under load. 

Another type of cushion, illus- 
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facture, the molded system for 
quality production work and the 


built-up system for the use in in- 
dividual bodies. 


The former process is as follows: 
The purified latex is frothed or 
aerated by means of large whisks 
that produce countless air cells, all 
interconnecting, and having access 
to the outside atmosphere, thus in- 
suring ventilation. By varying the 
degree of frothing the rubber can 
be graded in density, and thus a 
cushion can be produced having a 
soft top and a hard base. 





When aerated, the substance is 
poured into suitable molds which 
impart a cavity formation to the 
cushion, after which the unit is vul- 
canized. The unit, which is shown 
in Fig. 8, leaves the mold with a 
porous skin and requires only its 
final covering, thereby effecting a 
considerable reduction in trimming 
costs. Dunlopillo seating gives ex- 
ceptional comfort, each air cell, of 
which there are millions, being a 
spring in itself. The material is 








light in weight, hygienic and vermin 
proof and is unaffected by change 
of temperature, damp and continu- 
ous hard wear. 

In building up individual cushions 
from Dunlopillo, practically any 
shape can be obtained. The process 
of building up does not appear to 
impair the qualities of the material 
and the same buttress formation is 
followed. 





(To Be Continued) 


Ten Passenger Car Sales Leaders for February, 1933 
REPORTS PUBLISHED AS THEY COME IN 

Returns for today: Alabama, Arizona, Montana, Nebraska, New York, Rhode Island and Texas 
In this table, 35 states and 
































the District of Columbia 




















trated in Fig. 7, makes use of stabil- | 
izing studs in place of reeds and a| 
different form of supporting frame 








Fig. 8.—A partly sectional Dunlopillo 
cushion 


is used. This occupies less depth | 
than that previously described and 
consists of a %-inch baseboard, 
which at the front carries a 2%- 
inchdeep block running the full, 
width. To the top of this block is 
attached a plywood panel which has | 
its rear edge resting freely on the | 
baseboard. Thus the foundation | 
for the air bag has a certain amount | 
of flexibility, and fraction between 
the rubber bag and the plywood 
panel is avoided by the interposition | 
of felt. 

Out of the most interesting de- | 
velopments of recent years was the | 
introduction of moulded cellular | 
rubber upholstery. This develop- | 
ment was made possible by the evo- 
lution of a new technique in rubber 
manufacture, whereby latex, in- | 
Stead of being dried and shipped in | 
solid form, | 
purified and preserved in liquid 
form on the plantations prior to 
shipment. This latex retains all the 
best properties of the rubber and 
eliminates milling, a process that 
tends to reduce the natural liveli- 


ness and strength of the material. | 
These cushions have been widely | 


adopted and, in particular, have 


can be concentrated, | 



























































































been used in the equipment of com- 
mercial passenger carrying vehicles. 
There are two methods of manu- 


KEY TO ABBREVIATION AND SYMBOLS 


A—Auburn, Au—Austin, B—Buick, C—Cadillac, Co—Continental, Ch—Chrysler, DV 


G—Graham, H—Hupmobile, Hu—Hudson, LS—La Salle, L—Lincoln, N—Nash, O—Oldsmobile, Pa— 
Po—Pontiac, RE—Reo, R—Rockne, S—Studebaker, WK—Willys-Knight, W—Willys. *—Cars in this 


FEB., 1933 | _—‘First Second | Third Fourth Sixth | Seventh Eighth | Ninth Tenth 
States Sales | | | } 

Alabama 538|Chev —_277 | Ford 84 | Ply 53| Pontiac 21{Dodge 17| Willys 15|Austin 14{Buick 13|Rockne 12(|Chrysler 9 
Arizona 158 | Chev 67 | Ford 24|Pontiac 15 | Buick 10|O-P 7|D-W 6|Rockne 5(|Chrysler 4|DS-E 3 | Stude 1 
Conn, 975 | Chev 334 | Ply 142| Pontiac 95| Ford & | Buick 64 | Dodge 54 | Olds - 27| Chrysler 26 | Essex 24|D S-Pa 16 
Delaware 219 | Chev 95 | Ford 39 | Ply 20|Pontiac 17|B-O 9 | Essex 6|Ch-DS-R 4/ Cadillac 3|N-W 2\* 1 
Florida 1548|Chev 560|Ford 343 | Ply 183| Austin 120|Pontiac 73|Dodge 52|Buick 48|B-W 28|Essex 27 | Olds 14 
Georgia 212 | Chev 92 | Ford 29 | Ply 25| Pontiac 14/| Buick 11 | Olds 7 |Ch-D-G-Pa-8 5| Co-H 2|* 1| 

Idaho 94 | Chev 41 | Ford 16 | Ply 13 | Dodge 7|N-R 3 | Buick 2|* 1| | | 

Illinois 3801|Chey 1121|/Ford 641 | Ply 524| Pontiac 270|Buick 182|Dodge 180| Olds 166| DeSoto 112|Stude § 85|Chrysler 69 
Indiana 1474|Chev  481/Ford 298 | Ply 213|Pontiac 69|Dodge  65|DeSoto 56|Willys  46| Olds 44 | Essex 43|Rockne 35 
| Kansas 632 | Chev 270 | Ford 111 | Ply 87| Pontiac 34| Buick 25 | Essex 20 | Dodge 19 | Olds 13|Rockne 10/|Chrysler 8 
| Md. 1198|Chev  488|Ford 166 | Ply 147| Pontiac 84|Buick 54|Dodge 36 | Olds 35|Chrysler 30!Rockne 23 (| Stude 21 
| Mass. 2683|Chev _937 | Ply 295|Ford .290|Pontiac 244|/Buick 163 | Olds 104| Dodge 102 | Essex 85 | Nash 60|Stude —_59 
| Mich, 4063|Chev  1387|Ford 745| Pontiac 361 | Ply 286|Dodge 243|Olds 240|Buick 156|Essex  142|Rockne 86|Chrysler 65 
| Minn. 1107|Chevy 504/Ford 149 | Ply 98 | Pontiac 74|Buick 38 | Olds 36|Stude _31| Chrysler 30| Willys 24|Dodge 21 
| Missouri 3941|Chev 1531 | Ply 692; Ford  519| Pontiac 227|Dodge 180|Buick 123 | Olds 97| DeSoto 85 | Essex 66|Chrysler 65 
Montana 31|Chev 9 | Ford 8| Ply 6 | Olds 2\* 1] ] | 

Nebraska 385|Chev _ 141 | Ford 89 | Ply 43| Pontiac 26|B-D 13 | Olds 12} Willys 9 | Stude 7|Ch-R 6 | N-Pa 5 
Nevada 77 | Chev 21 | Ford 15|Pontiac 12| Ply 11 | Buick 8|De Soto 3/S-W 2|Ch-D-O 1] | 

N. H. 272|Chev 106| Ford 44 | Ply 33|Pontiac 15|Rockne 13|D-O 10| B-E-S 8 | Nash 4|DS-G 3| P-Re 2 
N. J. 3192|Chev 1059|Ford 366| Ply _359| Pontiac 354| Buick  207| Olds 137|Dodge 120|Chrysler 90|Stude  67| Rockne 65 
N. York 9124/Chev 3007) Ply 1004|Ford 968!Pontiac 795|Buick 620|Dodge 500 | Olds 396 | Chrysler 252|Essex 206|Stude 203 
N. Mexico 154 | Chev 67 | Ford 28 | Ply 16|Dodge 11/Pontiac 9 | Buick 6 | Olds 5 | Ch-R 3\* 1| 7 
N. Car. 1099|Chev _478|Ford _253! Ply 121; Pontiac 58|Buick 31|Dodge 28|Chrysler 24| Austin 21 | Essex 15 | Olds 14 
N. D. 112 | Chev 46 | Ford 27 | Ply 10|Pontiac 9 | Buick 7| Olds 4|D-H 2\* 1| | 

Ohio —4527|Chev 1586|Ford 723 | Ply 595| Pontiac 282|Dodge 269|Buick 154 | Olds 143| Chrysler 96|De Soto 93|Rockne 91 
Oregon 367|Chev _ 111 | Ford 73 | Ply 60|Dodge 25|Pontiac 20|/Stude 14| Nash 13|Chrysler 12| Buick 10 | Willys 6 
Penn. 5483|Chev 1869|Ford 693 | Ply 674| Pontiac 411|Dodge 302|Buick 296|Olds | 203| Chrysler 179|Essex 150|De Soto 98 
R. Island 489|Chev _198 | Ply 53| Pontiac 45 | Ford 42|Buick  § 36|De Soto 25!Dodge 10{| Nash 9|Rockne 8(|Ch-S 7 
S. Ca’lina 418|Chey _181 | Ford 91 | Ply 48 | D-Po 18| Austin 14|)B-E 10|Chrysler 6 {| Willys 5| Nash 4|DS-R 3 
Ss. D. 234 | Chev 91 | Ford 43 | Ply 24 | Dodge 19| Pontiac 18|Rockne  11/ Buick 8 | Stude 5|CH-O 4 | Essex 2 
Texas 3280|Chev 1649|Ford 613 | Ply 283| Pontiac 168|Buick 129|Dodge 95|Chrysler 67| Rockne 64 | Olds 45 | Essex 26 
Utah 147 | Chev 66 | Ply 28| Ford 24 | B-D 5|Pontiac 4|E-O 3 | Stude 2\* 1| | 

Virginia 1139|Chev 491|Ford 200 | Ply 123 Pontiac 83|Dodge 56 | Essex 27|Buick  26| Chrysler 22|De Soto 20/| Olds ig 
Wis,  1004|Chey  374/Ford 123| Ply 114|Pontiac 86|Dodge 50|Buick  39/| Olds 35 | Essex 33 | Nash 29|Rockne 26 
W.Va. 610|Chevy  205|Ford  136|Ply 97|Dodge  42|Pontiac 29|Chrysler 18|Buick  14/O-R 11|De Soto 9/Nash__—ss 
D. of Col. 949| Chey 321 | Ford 165 | Pontiac 105 | Ply 79 | Olds 45 | Chrysler 34|Dodge 33{Buick 32 | Essex 23 |Rockne 19 

Ten Passenger Car Sales Leaders for January, 1933 
i 

JAN., 1933 First | Second Thira | Fourth | Fifth Sixth | Seventh | Eighth | Ninth Tenth 
States Sales! | | | | 
| Alabama 625|/Chevy 287 | Ford 140 | Ply 68| Pontiac 30|Buick  21|Dodge 14{Austin 13|Ch-E-W 8/|H-S 5 | Olds + 
| Arizona 183 | Chev 75 | Ford 43 | B-P 13| Pontiac 7| Dodge 6|De Soto 5|R-W 4|E-D 3|Hu-N-S 2jAuburn. 1 
|Conn.  923|Chev 353 | Ply 163 | Ford 91| Pontiac 77| Buick | 60|Dodge 39|De Soto 21|Stude 15/|Ch-E 13/Graham 11 
Delaware 241 | Chev 100 | Ford 44 | Ply 21} Pontiac 20 | Buick 17|Chrysler 9{|Packard 7 | Essex 6 | Olds 4 | Rockne 3 
Florida 1555|Chev 536|Ford 380 | Ply 239 | Austin 136|Buick 59|Pontiac 46|Dodge —_37 | Essex 24| Chrysler 16|G-W 9 
| Georgia 632|Chev 299 | Ply 99 | Ford 96| Buick 24|Pontiac 20|Stude 14|Dodge 11|Au-R 10|G-O 6 |Ch-DS-LS-W 5 
|Idaho 141 | Chev 57|F-P 30|Rockne  4/E-O 3 |B-DS-D-G 2/|* 1| | | | 

Mlinois 5909|Chey  1601|Ford 1165 | Ply 954 | Pont 379 | Buick 321|Dodge 237|De Soto 171 | Olds 155|Stude 124|Chrysler 113 
| Indiana 2812|Chev 957 | Ford 527 | Ply: 497|Pontiae 111|Dodge 110|De Soto 99|Rockne 83 | Buick 80 | Essex 68 | Stude 65 
Kansas 682|Chevy 232 | Ford 184 | Ply 107| Buick  34|Pontiac 33|Dodge  19/| Essex 18 | Stude 10;Rockne 17|G-O 6 
Md 1387 | Chev 603 | Ply 187 | Ford 183| Pontiac 174| Willys 64 | Buick 49 | Essex 36 | Dodge 33| Rockne 28|Ch-DS 24 
Mass. 2782|Chev _ 981 | Ply 399|Ford  346| Pontiac 238|Buick  183|Dodge 92|Stude 68|Essex _64| N-O 52|Rockne 47 
Mich., 4632|Chevy  1801|Ford 781| Pontiac 425| Ply 416|Dodge 245|Buick 223|Essex 110| Olds 109|/Rockne 83|De Soto 68 
Minn. 333 | Chev 586 | Ford 180 | Ply 170 | Pontiac 81 | Buick 713 | Dodge 40 | Stude 27 | Hupp 25 | Essex 22 | Chrysler 21 
Missouri 1296|Chey 444 | Ford 321 | Ply 188| Pontiac 70|Buick  61|Dodge  45/|Stude 22/De Soto 21/Chrysler 17| Essex 15 
Montana 69 | Chev 25 | Ford 20 | Ply 7| Buick 5 | Stude 3 | Dodge 2\|* 14 | | 

Nebraska 807|Chev 310| Ford _187| Ply 117| Pontiac 54|B-D 29 | O-R 15| Willys 12|Stude  10|Chrysler 9 | Essex 5 
Nevada 120 | Ford 43 | Chev 37 | Ply 10 | Buick 8|Pontiac 6/Stude 4|Auburn 3|DS-O-R 2|* 1| 

N. H. 171 | Chev 62 | Ford 33 | Ply 28|Pontiac 11 | Buick 7| Dodge 6|Ch-R-W 3|O-PA-Re 2|* 1| 

N. J. 3047|Chev 1214] Ply 408 | Ford 296| Pontiac 294|Buick 183|Dodge 101|Chrysler 55|O-R 52 | Essex 51|De Soto 47 
N. York 11273|Chev 3708] Ply 2038| Ford  1117| Buick  763| Pontiac 607|Dodge 593|Stude 284| Willys 230| Chrysler 202|DeSoto 197 
N. M.  256|Chevy _107| Ford 70 | Ply 34|B-D-Po 10|/Rockne 4/Chrysler 3/|LS-S 2(* 1| | 

N. Car. 1502|Chey  669:Ford  300| Ply 175| Pontiac 71| Essex 51|Dodge  50|Austin 39|Buick 38|Chrysler 25|!Rockne 19 
N. D. 164 | Chev 65 | Ford 37 | Ply 22| Pontiac 10|B-D 7|De Soto 4|Rockne 3/|Ch-W 2|* 1| 
Ohio —-4793|Chev _ 1654 | Ply 781|Ford 754| Pontiac 308| Dodge 211|Buick 169|De Soto 155|Essex 115| Willys 102|Rockne 90 
Oregon 362|Chevy 159 | Ford 74 | Ply 51|Dodge  19|De Soto 11|Pontiac 10/| Buick 9 | Essex 6|G-s 5|Ch-R-W 4 
Penn, 4727|Chev  1763| Ply 167 | Ferd 594| Pontiac 281| Buick 280|Dodge 259 Essex 102|Chrysler 87|De Soto 81/ Olds 57 
R. Island 367|Chev _138 | Ply 71 | Ford 32|Pontiac 26|Dodge 21|DeSoto 17|Buick  15|Stude 8| Nash 6 | Essex 5 
S. Ca’lina 625|Chev  260|Ford 149/ Ply 83| Austin 44|Buick 20/Dodge  16|Pontiac 14/| Essex 10|Chrysler 8|Packard 4 
S. D. 272|Chev ‘111 | Ply 58 | Ford 56|D-R 10| O-P 8 | Buick 5 | Stude 3| DS-E 2/* 1| m 
Texas  4661|Chey  2467| Ford 821 | Ply 466 | Pontiac 192|Buick 191|Dodge 130|Chrysler 81| Rockne 54 | Essex 47 | Olds a7 
Utah 225 | Chev 79 | Ford 42 | Ply 38 | Essex 14|Dodge 10| Buick 9|De Soto 7|Graham_ 6|N-Po 4|A-5S 2 
Virginia 1209|Chevy 464|Ford 245 | Ply 164 | D-Po 61|Buick  40/| Essex 39|DS-R  24|Stude 15 Chrysler 14| Willys 12 
Wis. 1134|Chev ‘419 | Ford 154 | Ply 143|Pontiac 77| Buick 69|Dodge  64| Essex 54 | Olds 21| Willys  20| Nash 17 
W. Va. 1763| Chev 253 | Ply 157 | Ford 156 | Dodge 62 Pontiac 29|Essex, 24| Buick 17|Ch-DS-G 10| Rockne 8/Stude 
| D. of Col. 848| Chevy  332|Ford 109 | Ply 79 |Pontiac 78| Buick | 43|Dodge 32|Hupp _21/Rockne 20|Essex 19/| Willys 17 


'—De Vaux, DS—De Soto, D—Dodge, E—Essex, F—-Franklin, 


PA—Pierce-Arrow, P—Plymouth, 


registered as shown. 











